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SHEEP. 

he following remarks on native, Saxony, Electoral, 
and Spanish Leonesa Sheep, are from a very respec- 
table correspondent, who is well acquainted with 
the subject and whose statements may be relied on. 
Menino Sueer.—It must be extremely grati- 
ying to every well wisher to his country’s pros- 
perity, to have observed for the last few years 
he emulous excitement among the agricultur- 
ists of the United States, to improve the breed 
‘of fine fleeced Sheep. The farmer now effec- 
tually feels his interest, and is convinced of 
ruths which were anticipated some years since, 
of the profits arising from producing the finest 
staple wool, when he realizes an immediate sale 
of wool from his Merino flock at 65 to 70 cents 
per pound, in lieu of to 20 to 30 cents for the 
ommon wool. He likewise finds his profits 
over and above the common sheep not only in 
the price but in the abundance raised. It is 
wellknown, that a flock of native sheep well 
fed, rarely prodace over 3 lbs. on an average as 
brought at present to market; whereas the 
most indifferently fed flocks of merinoes rarely 
produce less than 4 lbs. on an average. There 
are many agriculturists inthe Northern States, 
more especially in Connecticut and Vermont, 
who annually receive in cash from $1000 to 
$2000 from their flocks of Merinoes, (which 
pihey have increased by perseverance against all 
¥ the former prejudices in that part of the country, 
which existed) over and above what others have 
received from the same number of native sheep. 
The fineness of staple can be still further im- 
proved, so as to command nearly double price, 
by selecting the finest fleeced sheep to breed 
from, which every one must be convinced of 
who has examined the flocks of many individu 
als in the northern states, who have attended to 
such selection, more especially a flock of Col 
Jaques, of Charlestown, Mass. Still greater im- 
provement may be made by selecting some of 
the fine wooled sheep of Saxony, which wool 
commands in America and Europe nearly double 
price of the fine Spanish Leonesa, now worth, 
scoured, $2, in comparison with Leonesa, $1. 
This verifies arguments used ten years since, 
that sheep moved from a warm climate did not 
deteriorate but rather improved. It is well 
known the first stock of the Saxony sheep, were 
first introduced into Saxony from a selection 
from the Guadalonpe flock of Fstramadura, 
Spain, in the year 1765, and on its improvement 

to the Electorate of Saxony.— Balt. Patriot. 


NATURAL LIFE OF TREES. 

There are various opinions respecting the 
full age or natural life of trees. The few fol- 
bwing instances will show the length of time 
which trees have been known to exist. MrGa 
Hine, and others, imagine that from 300 to 400 
years is the patural life of the oak tree. Av 
bak tree was felled in April, 1791, in the park 
Sit John Rushout, Bart. at Northwick, near 
nackley, in Worcestershire, judged to be about 

























ed 634 cubical feet of timber in the trunk, and 
the arms were estimated at 200 feet more. In 
Mr Gilpin’s work on forest scenery, there is an 
account of oak trees in the new forest, which 
had marks of existence before the time of the 
conquest. The tree in the same forest against 
which the arrow of Sir W ‘Iter Tyrrell glanced, 
and killed King William Rofus, remains still a 
tree, though much mutilated. In Mr Robert 
Low’s * View of the Agriculture of Nottingham- 
shire,” several trees are said to have been late- 
ly felled in Sherwood Forest, which were found 
to have cut in them I. R. or Im R (Rex.) and 
some had a crown over the letters. Mr M‘Wil- 
liam, in his * Essay on the Dry rot,” goes still 
farther—he says that many trees might be men- 
tioned, in this and other countries, which bear 
sufficient testimony of their being far above 1000 
years old; and he gives reasons for believing, 
that several trees now exist above 3000 years 
old. 
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STRONG BEER. 


This is strictly an Englishman’s drink, and by 
far the most wholesome of any fermented bev- 
erage which has ever been offered for sale. [i 
is now becoming an important article in families 
and if the brewers could be encouraged by whol- 
ly interdicting the use of spirituous liquors, the 
moral condition of the whole nation would be 
meliorated. Never were the laboring people, 
in any country, more completely a community 
of drunkards, than in some sections of the Unit- 
ed States. We have such an intolerable hatred 
to every thing approximating intemperance, that 
we almost lose our temper by simply writing 
the word. There wasa time in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when rum and brandy were 
sold by the ounce by apothecaries, as a medicine 
—and a tea-spoonfull was considered a dose, by 
all the regular physicians. What wonld those 
sage end learned men, virt graves et docti, say, 
were they to see a man and his wife, in these 
days of dissipation, swallowing down two gills a 
piece, over a surloin of mutton, to facilitate di- 
gestion! Let labourers have strong beer—-not 
too strong neither, and those who do nothing, 
would be infinitely better offto use ittoo. Beer 
strengthens the system; gives activity to the 
chylopoietick viscera; promotes the secretions, 
and ensures a clear mind. ‘There is such a 
thing as abusing the use of this valuable article, 
but it will require an immensely longer period 
\o produce mania a potu, by malt beer than by 
cognac or any other kindof spirit. We can form 
a very correct opinion of a man’s importance in 
society by watching his movements at a bar- 
room. A discreet, sober, business man, calls 
for a simple glass of beer; the man who earns 
his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, pays 
four pence for a glass of rom, while his discon- 
solate wife is wearing herself inte the grave to 
save as much at home ; the cockney calls fora 
whole bottle of wine, and if he wishes to make 
an imposing appearance before his inferiours, 
takes a second of champaign ; the common eve- 





the whole time. Encourage the general use of 
beer, and drunkards will diminish, tippling will 
go out of fashion, and health und family happi- 
ness will abound where wreichedness and misery 
have long been predominant.—Med. Intel. 





Fromthe Thomaston Register. 


THE CANADA THISTLE. 


Mr Eprrorn,—The communication of a * Far 
mer” copied from the Worcester Spy into your 
paper of June 28th, is not the first instance of 
needless alarm on account of the Canada thistle. 
The truth is, this isa very harmless plant, no 
more deserving of legislative hostility than the 
dandelion, raspberrybush, or white clover. It 
never intrudes itself into’ enclosures that are 
well cultivated ; for during the first six months 
after. it springs from the seed, it is as easily des- 
troyed as any other weed; and where the 
ground is well covered with grass, the seed is 
unable to take root and penetrate through the 
sward.—Since then it is only in places unim- 
proved by man that this weed is found, why not 
allow nature these vacant spots in which to teed 
her feathered offspring with the seed, aud fur- 
nish their habitations with the delicate down of 
the thistle? Man is the primary, but not the on- 
ly care of nature. A thousand birds and insects, 
all capable of enjoyment, swarmin every place 
which he neglects; and for their accommodation, 
who neither sow nor reap, the seeds of various 
plants,as the thistle,dandelion,fireweed and many 
others, are furnished with wings by which 
they find their way to every neglected spot, 
and grow, and bloom, and smile for them alone 

Nor let it be imagined that the good of these 
is altogether indifferent to us. Besides the de- 
light which their beauty and melody give to 
our. senses, they serve to keep up the balance 
of power between the several tribes, and pre- 
vent any one from making too great encroach- 
ments on the rest. It is calculated from the ac- 
tual observation ofa single hour, that a pair of 
sparrows, during the time they have their youug 
to feed, destroy every week no less than 3360 
caterpillars ; a service for which we cannot, in 
some seasons, be sufficiently grateful. 

Bat net to dwell on these indirect advanta- 
ges, the thistle itself is immediately servicea- 
ble to man. Its root affords a nutritive food for 
swine;and its staiks and leaves make as good 
fodder for cattle as many of the cultivated grass- 
es. If cut in season and well made, there is no 
betier hay for neat cattle and horses. Clover 
is inferior to it. The reader will object to it, that 
it is disagreeable stuff to handle ; and very 
troublesome in tillage land among grain. This 
is indeed true ; but the remedy is at hand. For 
in the first place, these plants may be entirely 
excluded by good cultivation; and when by 
neglect, they have been allowed to enter your 
fields, since they will not flourish till the ground 
is made rich, mello-y and fit for laying down to 
grass, you may get rid of them in the follow- 
ing manner. Manure your land well, and sow 





ry day business man takes a dram at nine, eleven 


it down with oats, clover, and herds grass; When 
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the oats are in the milk, cut them, thistle and 
all, dry and mow them up for fodder; taking 
care to use ther. early in the season, or the rats 
will get the start of you. Sach of the thistles 
as are io blossom at (he time of cutting, will 
have their stalks hollow; and the rain, retained 
in their stumps, siagnates in hot weather, fer-. 
ments with the juices of the plant, and brings 
on decay and death. The younger shoots will 
continue to grow till the grass forms a sufficient 
sward to check them, when being mown in 
in blossom, they also perish ; and by the time 
the ground needs ploughing again, provided 
there are no stumps or stone heaps to keep it 
Joose and open, the thistles sip entirely disap- 
pear. In this manner, like &| quack’s patient, 
this plant may be made to phy for its own de- 
struction.—The practice of cutting and leaving 
the thistles on the ground is not good, as besides 
the loss of the fodder, their decay enriches and 
Joosens the soil, prevents the sward from form- 
ing, and encourages the growth of the plant. 

In pastures, particularly such as contain the 
decaying roots and stumps of trees, this vegeta- 
ble often makes its appearance ; but with prop- 
er management, it would be found to be benefi- 
cial rather than otherwise. As it draws its 
nourishment from a greater depth, it does not 
materially injure the growth of gras:, and in 
case of need, may be made to supply its place. 
The horse will crop it without any assistance ; 
but for cows it should be mown in the fore part 
of a fair day, and when wilted by the sun it will 
be devoured with greediness. This process 
will be sensibly felt in the dairy, and if perse- 
vered in, will eventually destroy the thistle; 
though a wise farmer will feel no impatience 
for such an event. 

It is admitted that where swine are allowed 
to feed, the greediness of this animal for this- 
tle roots but “ nourishes the food it feeds on.” 
But this is a real recommendation. For, when 
you suffer your swine to run on the highways, 
or in your own enclosures, you undoubtedly do 
it for the sake of the food they findthere. Now 
what can be better adapted for this purpose, 
than a vegetable which yields this food not on- 
ly above, but three feet under ground, and in- 
creases in exact proportion as it is sought for 
and made use of ? 

The thistle also flourishes on the highways 
where swine are not allowed to run, particular- 
ly on such places as receive the wash. But the 
perfect farmer will prevent this by annually 
gathering up this wash and converting it, in the 
hog-pen or cow-yard, into excellent manure. Or 
the poor man may cut them as before directed 
te increase the milk of his cow in summer, or 
lay them up for her support in the winter. 


To conclude this prickly subject, let farmers 
be assured that the Canada thistle will not trou- 
ble lands that are well cullivated or swarded; 
that in occupying spots neglected by man, it 
serves to nourish innumerable small birds whose 
enjoyment is equally grateful to the God of na- 
ture with that of mankind to which they contri- 
bute; that when they wish the continuance of 
this plant for the purpose of feeding swine, they 
have only to tuen them inte it, to increase it to 
any exteyt; and when they wish to get rid of it, 
they need but convert it to a profitable use and 
it will soon disappear. Away then with vain 
fears and needicss hostility! Cease to think of 


legislating it out of the world, pickling it to| 
death with salt, or mowing it with scythes whet- 
ted with bluestone. On the contrary, use it like 
a friend ; that is, make it entirely subservient to 
your own interest, and like other friends it must 
wholly forsake you, or dwindle into absolute in- 
significance in your presence. NOT. 
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SHADE TREES. 

The value attached to shade trees is by a 
great part of the community very improperly 
appreciated. The expense of setting them out 
and superintending their cultivation is compar- 
atively nothing. Their positive worth aside 
from any consideration attached to them as a 
luxury, can be estimated in no way more prop- 
erly than by a reference to the increased price 
an estate with them will command over one 
without them. It may be said with safety, that 
the value of most farms would be raised ten or 
fifieen per cent by the addition of shade trees 
about the buildings and aloog the public road. 
They give the country an appearance of wealth, 
that nothing else can supply. The shade of the 
elm, the maple or the buttonwood, imparts an 
air of comfort and ease to the humblest cottage; 
while the most spacious and princely establish- 
ments without them appear covered with the 
most prison-like gloom. 


A story is related of Xerxes that will very 


a 


happily explain the notions we entertain of rich! 
It is said he halted | 


and beautiful shade trees. 
his immense army for three days on the banks 
of the Eurotas to admire an Elm. He paid it 
all the homage due to the gods, and to manifest 
in the highest degree possible his admiration 
and respect for a tree, to recline in whose shade 
he regarded the greatest privilege, the enthu- 
siastic monarch watered its trunk, its roets, and 
the ground about it with the best and richest 
wines his camp could furnish. Having, as it 
were, made the tree fuddled with his devotional 
exercises, yet dissatisfied with the attentions he 
had bestowed upon it, he ordered the most 
costly jewels, the richest pearls, the most pre- 
cious stones, and the whole regalia, with all the 


trappings and decorations of the Princes that 


followed in his train, to be suspended on the 
branches of the venerable Elm. The air 
around was filled with the scent of the most 
fragrant gums and aromatic herbs. He literal- 


States to give a full expression of his admiration 
for this venerable inhabitant of the beautiful 
banks of the romantie Eurotas. Gentle reader! 
be not dismayed. It is not meant by this that 
the same treatment ought to be observed to the 
Elm of modern days; but there is something in 
the taste of the Conqueror of the East that is 
not displeasing.—National gis. 
== 


INGENUITY. 
A Brussels Journal announces that among the 


Western Flanders, to the exhibition at Haarlem, 
isa piece of cloth, which has in its breadth 
4,200 threads, so fine that they cannot be discer- 
ned but by a magnifying glass. ‘This piece was 
spun and woven by a brother and sister. There 
is also a spindle of thread, imperceptible throogh 
fineness, which is valued at 400 Dutch florins 





“per pound. 





ly perfumed the whole of one of the Grecian} 


productions of industry which will be sent from ; 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY SILVER. 


Silver, in its native or virgin state, has a great 
external resemblence to tin, but may, on examin. 
ation, be easily distinguished from that metal-by 
its being mnch heavier, aod by its remaining 
unaltered under the operation of fire, whereas 
tin burns entirely away under a continued heat 

As ores of silver are frequently combined 
with other metals, it may be of use to furnish 
the inquirer with a test, by which he may as. 
certain both its presence and the quantity in 
which it is combined. For this purpose, le; 
him put a few particles of the ore into a watch 
glass; add two or three drops of nitrous acid B 
then hold the glass over the flame of a candle 
till the ore is dissolved; after which dilute the 
solution with water, and stir it about witha 
bright copper wire. Whatever silver is pre. 
sent will immediately separate from the solu. 
tion and attach itself to the wire. Or, instead] 
of making use of the wire add to the solution 
one drop of muriatic acid, of common salt, and 
the silver, if any be present, will be separated 
in a dense and duil white cloud. 

Mechanics’ Mag. 

































METALLIC CASTINGS. 


Tron and metallic castings are statedito be 
very much improved, by subjecting the metal, 
when in the moulds, to pressure. This is done 
by making a part of the mould of sucha form 
as to receive a piston, which, on the metal 
being introduced, is made to press on it with 
any reqnired force. It is stated that castings 
obtained in this way are not only free from the 








imperfections geperally incurred in the usual and 
mode, but have a peculiar soundness of surface frot 
and closeness of texture, qualities of the utmost Mic 
importance in ordnance, rolling cylinders, &c. rs 
TO PREVENT BAIL STORMS. a 
The London Courier gives the following piece ep 
of infermation: eas 
A gentleman now on the Continent writes ak’ 
that the whole country in the néighborhood of ie 
| Lausanne is undergoing a singular process, cal. oe 
led paragreling. The paragreles consist of poles or 
of 40 feet high, placed 500 feet from each other, dra 
to which conductors are attached. Great rav.§ ly 
jages are frequently occasioned to the vineyards od 
by hail storms ; and it is asserted that these hei 






conductors, by depriving the hail clouds of their 
superabundant electricity, will cause their com 
tents to descend either in snow or rain, 













Easy method of curing the sea scurvy. 

The root of the garden carrot abounds in nw.) 
tritious saccharine jnice, and is «‘ightly aromat. 
ic. These are desirable properties against the 
scurvy. Te experience the good effects of these 
properties, the roots must be eaten raw. There 
is nothing unpleasant in this: on the contrary, 
it is what the common people often do by choice. 
These roots would keep well during the longes! 



























voyage, packed up in casks, having the integsti th 
ces filled with sand; each sailor might be allow am. fr: 
ed to eat one root every day, or every other) he 
day, according to the state of his health andths an 
quantity of roots on board. kK Ww. 
= 4 at 

The late William-Breed of Boston left a donation / hi 
$2000 to Harvard College, which the corporation b ir 

















voted to expend in the purchase of books, 
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SHEE 


THE CARAMANIA€N OR Nagel WOOLED 
> 
Of which the above is an excellent represen- 
tation, is on W. Shotwell’s farm at Woodbridge, 
New-Jersey, and was imported in the Charles 
and Ellen, Capt. Gerry, which arrived this spring 
from Smyrna; he is from Caramania, in Asia 
Minor, taken from on board a Turkish vessel 
bound to Constantinople, and presented to Capt. 
Gerry by the Greek Admiral Tombazo, who as- 
sured him that he was a native of the above 


place, and that he would be a great acquisition’ 


to improve the breeds in this country. Their 
wool is particularly adapted to the manufacture 
of Camblets, and-their flesh is esteemed excel- 
Jent and delicate. This animal has a broad tail 
aod the natural colour of the wool is dark brown 
or snuff colour; the fleece, before shearing, 
draggea on the ground, (except under the bel- 
ly,) So as completely to hide the feet, and weigh- 
ed 21 lbs. ; he is in prime condition and sound 
health, the size greater than any of the largest 
sheep of our country. The head is beautiful, 
the eye piercing and quick in motion ; no fleece 
beyond the ears; the head appears to project 
oat from the fleece, having the resemblance of 
the dark brown short fur of the deer’s heed; 
the horns are handsomely seated and of the mid- 
alle size. 

John Brentnal, Esq. an Engiish farmer of high 
standing, residing in Woodbridge, in a letter to 
William Shotwell, of New York, dated 10th 
June 1825, says he took 21 \bs. of wool from 
him, that he wonld have produced from 4 to 5 
}bs. more, had he not have been robbed; that 
there were several places of 5 or 6 inches square 


from which the wool had been taken ; further, 


he is extremely gratified with the frame of the 
animal ; that he is large and perfect, his limbs 
well proportioned, his skin extremely delicate 
and white, his strength great; and he has no 


~ hesitation in saying this very extraordinary an- 


imal will prove of much greater advantage to 
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our breeds of sheep than the Merino or any 
other hitherto introduced; as he is but three 
years old, be will undoubtedly increase in siz 
and produce a still more abundant quantiiy ot 
wool; observing that iis superior size, the 
weight of the fleece, the length of the wool, 
and the quality of the flesh, cannot but he the 
best recommendation ; and says to ascertain the 
quality of the flesh of a sheep is by the smell. 
A person handling a buck of the Merino, English 
or American breeds, will find his hands extreme- 
ly offensive, which was not the case in shearing 
this ; on the contrary his fleece and flesh were 
perfectly sweet. He recommends shearing twice 
ayear. The breed of this sheep must be ex- 
ceedingly valuable in this country, and we should 
not be surprised if Mr Shotwell should receive 
orders for lambs for England. The hair is not 
as fine as the Cashmere goats, but it is thicker 
and in greater quantities.— V. Y. Statesman. 
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[ey THE epiTOR. | 


The Season has assumed a new aspect since 
our last, and the weather is as favorable to the 
husbandman as he could wish, On Sunday last 
in the afternoon there were heavy showers ip 
the northern and north eastern parts of thisstate. 
The Newburyport Herald says *‘ tor a few min- 
utes we were completely enveloped in clouds, 
driven in sheets against our buildings by a per- 
fect hurricane, and charged with hail and with 
thunder, which broke at short intervals with 
tremendous crashing—the services were com- 
menced at the churches, but were suspended for 
a time, as nothing could arrest attention but the 
disturbance of the elements without. Setera! 
trees were torn up by the roots, but we hear ot 
no other damage ; the body of the shower pass- 
ed to the northward. A largé quantity of rain 
fell, for the duration of the storm, but has fail- 
ed to saturate the parched soil.” 

la West Newbury, according to the same pa- 


} per, “a most tremendous hai! s(orm was expe 


rienced on Sanday last. It went in a vein oof 
more than three quarters of # mile wide rem 
|W.N. W. to E. S. E. and in ifs course cut the 
| leaves, and in many instances the ears from the 
corn stalks, stripped the fruit from the trees, 
|and almost entirely destroyed the garden vege 
| tables; the hail stones were as large as pigeon’s 
Leggs, and all conceivable shapes--bushels of 
‘vem could have been collected from the ground 
-afier the storm.” 

In Boston we had no rain on Sunday till near 
‘Iv dark when there was a light sprinkling.— 
Some rain fell in the night. On Monday fore- 
noon, and evening we were favoured with show- 
ere, and on ‘Tuesday with a considerable quanti- 
ty of rain. 

It shen'd scem that the showers of Sunday 
were topical, and not very extensive. Whether 
ithe rains of Monday and ‘Tuesday were spread 
| Over any considerable part of the country we 

have vet to be informed. The Franklin Post, 
| published in Greenfield, Mass. dated ‘Tuesday 
| Ang. 2. states that “the earth is excessively 
‘parched with drought, and the roads are literal- 
‘y powder. No rain has fallen in this vicinity 
ior more than two weeks. ‘The herbage upon 
the hills is parched and burnt, and but for the 





| torests, our mountains would exhibit the serene- 


ness and desolation of autumn. In the vallies 
which are better able to sustain the drought, its 
effects have not yet been so severely felt, but if 
the earth is not soon refreshed with copious 
showers, there is every reason to fear that the 
hopes of the husbandman, which have Leen so 
fair and promising, will be blasted. We have 
heard it reported, that some of our farmers have 
already begun to cut down their corn for the 
purpose of saving for fodder, what would other- 
wise be lost,” 


> @ @--- 

A disease is prevalent among the horses of George- 
towa, S. C. that proves very fatal. ‘They are sudden- 
ly att-cked with a stiffness in ihe legs ; they then blun- 
der about with their eyes staring, apparently perfect- 
ly blind, and, in a few minutes drop down and die. 

Coffee.—Samples of Philadelphia Mocha Coffee, rais- 
ed at the seat of Henry Pratt, Esq. have been examin- 
ed and pronounced veautiful specimens of that favorite 
berry. 


Cuba is the Turkey of Transatlantic politics, totter- 
ing to its fall, and kept from falling ouly by the strug- 


| gle of those who contend for the right of catching ber 


in her descent.—London Courier. 


Silk Worms.—A writer iv the Village Record, strong- 
ly recommends to the American people the growing of 
the mulberry tree, raising sik worms and manufactur- 
ing silk—All which he amply proves can very easily 
be done and would be vastly profitable. 


Immigrants.—About fifty wearers, millwrights, 
stone-cutters, substantial farmers an;k common labor- 
ers, arrived at Portsmouth, N. H. on Tuesday last from 


Ireland. The Journal adds, that alout thirty of them 
had started for Boston and the remainder would pro- 
ceed to the Chesapeake. 

Soda Water.—During the fate warm weather we 
have heard of many deaths by drmking cold water, 
and what was not generally supposed, one at least by 
brandy anc water, with a piece of ice in it. Soda wa- 
ter is generally drank very cold, but although num- 
bers, at every hour of the day, had been indulging, for 
the last three weeks, in this delightful beverage, not 
the slightest injury was given to the system by it. Om 





the contrary, it almost instantaneously renovates the 
frame, and gives a tone to the stomach.—.V. ¥. paper 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

ON SALT AS A MANURE. 

We once entertained a high opinion of salt as 

a manure, founded on the authority of eminent 
agriculturists, American as well as British. Sub- 
sequent inquiries, however, led us to doubt its 
utility, for that purpose ; and in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. |. page 249, we expressed our 
apprehensions to that effect. Some able agri- 
culturists, whom we have consulted, have also 
stated their disbelief in its efficacy as regards 
fertilizing the soils to which it is applied. Judge 
Bueu of Albany, in answer to a request that he 
would favour the Editor with his opinion on this 
subject, remarked as follows. “1 have often 
put to myself the question—If salt be beneficial 
to soil, why do we not see its salutary effects 
within the influence of sea winds and fogs? Are 
not these impregnated with saline particles? I 
have not been able to solve these questions.” 
The following article from the “ Farmers’ Jour- 








To grass land, the salt was applied by scatter- 
ing it over the surface with a shovel, in the man- 
ner of applying powdered caustic lime in its sim- 
ple state. It was applied to the grass land in Oc- 
tober, and also in March. 

To the soils above-mentioned, in tillage, salt 
was applied as follows :—Ist, simply by itself; 
2nd, combined with lime ; 3d, combined with 
spit manure; 4th, combined with long dung; 
5th, combined with oil-cake dust. 

The mode of application was also varied as 
follows :—Ist, by scattering it on the surface 
simply, and also combined with manure, and 
| ploughing it in previous to sowing thé seed; 
| 2nd, depositing it (in these different states) in 
|the seed-bed along with the seed; in some in- 
stances broadcast, and in others in drills; and 
lastly, applied to the surface after the vegetation 
of the seed, or of the appearance of the plants 
above ground. Different proportions of salt and 
spit manure, long dung, and of clay, were also 
respectively mixed up in heaps, and suffered to 
remain for several months, in order to ascertain 
whether any or what change might be effected 
by salt in the process of decomposition, either 
as hastening or retarding its progress; similar 








nal,” (printed in London,) of May 23, 1825, if; heaps of these substances simply, or without 


it does not settle the question, may prevent large 
expenditures in the application of salt as a ma- 
nure until its value, when applied to that use is 
better ascertained.—Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


New Cross, March 30, 1825. 

* In your valuable Journal of the 2ist inst. 
1 Member cf the Netherby Farm Society requests 
information on the subject of Common Salt as a 
Manure. The inquiries of this gentleman ap- 
pear to me important ones, for there has not, 
I believe, occurred a question in Agriculture or 
in Husbandry, which has so long rested on equiv- 
ocal or doubtful grounds, as that of the use or 
value of common salt as a manure. 


The repeal of the Salt duties having now plac- | 


ed common salt within the reach of farmers for 
the purpose of manure, and if this substance re- 
ally possesses any value as an application to land, 
the fact should doubtless be made generally 
known, that every farmer who chooses may par- 
ticipate in the advantages of it ; or,on the other 
band, should salt be perfectly useless to land, or 
injurious to it in its effects, inducing sterility, no 
time should be lost in giving the seasonable cau- 
tion before it be ioo late, or before the money is 
lost in the purchase of the salt, and the land made 


salt, being placed side by side, for the purpose 
of obtaining comparative proofs. [ may also add, 
that saltgn solution of various degrees of strength 
at the proper season, was applied as a topical 
remedy for the rust disease of Wheat. 

The grain or white straw crops manured with 
sali, were wheat, barley, eats, rye, and Indian 
corn; turnips, mangel wurtzel, carrots and po- 
tatoes, of bulbous and tuberous roots; peas and 
beans of the leguminous or pulse creps ; and flax 
of the oily-seed crops. 

To give details of the result of all these trials, 
varied as they were in almost every way possi- 
‘ble that appeared likely to throw light on the 
‘inquiry, would be, perhaps, tiresome to your 
| readers ; 1 will, therefore, here content myself 





‘with stating the general facts, ard by the way 
! mentioning, that ‘* Johnson’s Essay on Salt”’ con- 
tains a large mass of valuable information on the 
subject, and is in truth the best account of the 
value and properties of common ealt as a manure 
that has yet appeared. The late Board of Ag- 
riculture (for there is now no British Board of 
Agriculture, though in reading advertisements 
‘sometimes, one is led to believe that a Board of 
Agriculture still or really exists in this country,) 
offered a large premium for the best account of 
‘experiments on the value of salt as a mannre ; 


sterile by its application, These considerations | jyy¢ except in the valuable Essay abovemention- 
induce me to submit to your correspondent and}edq, | helieve no account of the information, con- 


to your numerous réaders, a short statement of 
the general results of my own experience in us- 
ing salt as a manure; premising first, the differ- 
ent kinds of soil to which | applied salt as a ma- 
mure ; second, the different modes of applying it 
to the land; and third, the different kinds of 
erops to which il was applied. 

A rich sandy loam, a rich clayey loam, a poor 
sandy soil, a strong clay, and a barren peat-moss 
soil, were severally manured with salt. Each 
variety of soil was treated and cropped in the 
same way. On each of these soils salt was ap- 
plied in various proportions, from five to sixty 
bushels per acre and upwards; these proved to 
be two extreme points; for five bushels per 
acre was productive of ao apparent effect what- 


veyed to the - Board on that occasion, has heen 
given to the puhlic ;—but to proceed. The gen- 
eral result of the above trials, which were con- 
tinued three years, proved that five bushels of 
salt per acre, under any circumstance of soil, 
mode of application, or kind of crop, as above- 
mentioned, had no sensible effect whatever on 
the growth of these different crops; and that 
when the quantity of salt applied reached to 60 
bushels per acre, vegetation did not take place 
at all, bat absolute sterility was the consequence: 
at harvest, when the crop should have been 
reaped, the seed was found in the soil in assound 
and perfect a state as when sown in the preced- 
ing spring. This quantity of salt, however, when 
mixed with spit manure, and dug in previous to 





ever, while sixty bushels produced absolute 
sterility. 


sowing the seed, proved less injurious, asa few 


spring, this space of land, rendered barren by. 
the application of 60 bnshels of salt applied with @ 
the seed, was dug and sown with turnips; the 
seed vegetated some days later than that sown 
on the adjoining land, to which no salt had been 
applied f but the turnip-fly made its appearance | 
on the salted and unsalted land at the same time, 
and was equally successful in its ravages on both 
crops. In every other trial, salt proved of no 
use whatever ia preventing the turnip-fly, or in 
checking its destructive progress. The next 
following spring the land was sown with peren- 
nial red clover ; and comparing the vegetation 


the previous sterile land, with those sown on 
unsalted land adjoining, the progress of the 
plants on each land was'so uniform and equal, as 
to prove that the sterile effect of the salt had 
disappeared. 

The various modes of applying salt above. 
mentioned, and the various kinds of crops sub- 
mitted to its influence, all tended to confirm the 
Opinion, or rather prove it to be a fact, that salt 
retards the vegetation of seed, and if applied in 
too great a quantity, destroys vegetation alto- 
gether; and that salt renders manure, properly 
so called, leas active and tess beneficial to the 
plants; and also, that the sterile effect ofjsalt 
to the soil is not lasting. 

The only benefit accruing to tillage land from 
the application of sajt, was apparent in the ia- 
stance of the rich clayey loam and rieh sandy 
soil; here the straw was light and the sample 
fine ; the produce from the same soils without 
salt, consisted chiefty of rank straw, with a light 
shrivelled sample of corn. The fact was, that 
the soil was too rich and highly manured to grow 
corn, and the salt in this instance so far reduced 
its over-fertile state, as to render it suitable for 
the production of grain. Farmers, however, I 
believe, have seldom reason to require a reme- 
dy for over richness of soil. 

Salt, when- mixed with clay, rendered it more 


nure, and with long dung for four. months, not 
any difference whatever could be perceived in 
the progress of the decomposition in the spit 
manure, or in the fermentation of the long dang, 
compared to similar heaps respectively made up 
without salt, for the purpose of comparison. 
Beans and flax seemed to feel the sterile ef- 
fects of salt more than any other of the crops 
above named. A smaller quantity than 60 bush- 
els of salt per acre, sown with the seed, render- 
ed the soil barren, as retarded the vegetation 
of beans and flax. Carrots hardly seemed to 
teel its effects after the vegetation of the seed ; 
the fact is, that this root penetrates deep, and 
soon passes beyond the reach or influence of the 
salt when appplied with the seed, or to the sur- 
face of the land. 
When salt was applied to grass land at the 
rate of five bushels per acre, no effect what- 
ever was perceptible; but when applied at the 
rate of from 60 to 100 bushels per acre, the 
grass was speedily destroyed, and did not again 
recover for that season, nor indeed until fresh 


manure. 

The rust disease of wheat generally makes its 
appearance just about the period when the 
wheat comes into flower. Solutions of salt of 





various degrees of strength were applied to the 


seeds vegetated and grew, In the tollowing ae 
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of this seed, and the progress of the plants, on 


damp and tenacious: when mixed with spit ma- | 


grass ceed had been sown and a top-dressing of © 
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crop previous to any appearance of the disease, 
and also alter the symptoms became confirmed. 
A very weak solution had no effect whaiever, 
and a solution strong enough to destroy the fan- 
gus or rust, destroyed also the plant of wheat 
itself. , ; 
| fear | have already intruded too long on 
your valuable columns ; but in conclusion, | svish 
to remind your intelligent reade mc 




















fect purity, coasysts of oc 
and water of crystalliza 
common sait, such as Wi 
Ty purposes, is never 
various proportions 0 
phate of magnesia, and 
tirst mentioned substan 
and alivacts moisture ff 
hence the appearance ¢ 
salt has been applied; af 
dark-coloured and damp; dur 
white and powdery. A consideration of the na- 
ture-of the neutral salts and of the vegetable 
economy, might have led us a priori to the con- 
clusion which the actual experience of salt, ap- 

lied as a manure, has demonstrated. 

1 am, sir, your obed’t humble ser y’t, s. 





si ACIDS. 


a In summer, at which season the blood is very 
much disposed to putrescency, it is advisable to 
increase the proportion of vegetable food, and 
to make use of acids, such as vinegar, lemons, 
oranges, and the like, provided that they do not 
disagree with the stomach and bowels, which is 
the case in those constitutiens, where too much 
acid is generated in the stomach. ‘This may 
frequently be known by feeling the sensation of 
hunger in a painful degree. In such constitu- 
tions cold provisions as well as cold drink, are 
often preferable to hot.— Med. Intelligencer. 
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RECIPES FOR THE LADIES. 

Composition Cake.—One pound of flour, one 
of sugar, half a pound of butier, seven eggs, 
half a pint of cream, and a gill of brandy. 

Tea Cake.—Three cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, a small lump 
of pearlash, and make it not quite as stiff as 
pound cake. 

Loaf Cake.—Five pounds of flour, two of su- 
gar, three quarters of a pound of lard, and the 
same quantity of butter, one pint of yeast, eight 
eggs, ene quart of milk ; roll the sugar in the 
flour; add the raisins and spice after the first 
rising. 

Pint Cake-—One pint of dough, one tea-cup 
of sugar, one of buttter, three eggs, one tea 
spoon full of pearlash, with raisins and spices. 

Soft Gingerbread.—Six tea cups of flour, three 
of molasses, one of cream, one of butter, one 
table spoon full of ginger, and one of pearlash. 

Wafers.—Ove pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of batter, two eggs beat, one glass of wine 
and anutmeg. 

_ JSunbles—Three pounds of flour, two of su- 
gar, one of butter, eight eggs, with a little car- 
raway seed; add a little milk if the eggs are 
not sufficient. 

Soft Cakes in little pans.—One and a half pound 
of butter rabbed into two pounds of flour, add 
one wine glass of wine, one of rose water, two 


{nine eggs, a little mace and rose water. 


Diet Bread.—One pound of flour, one of su-| 
gar, nine eggs, leaving out some of the whites, 
a little mace and rose water. 

Wonders.—Two pounds of flour, three quar-' 
ters of a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 

A light Cake to bake in cups-——One aiid a half 
pounds of sugar, half a pound of butter rubbed 
into two. pounds of flour, one glass of wine, one | 
of rose water, eight eggs and half a nutmeg. 

Sponge Cake.—Five eggs, half a pound of su- 
gar. an! a quarter of a pound of flour. 





_ Another.—One pound of sugar, nine eggs, the | 
weight of four eggs of flour; beat the yolks and 


al- | whites separate ; mix the sugar and eggs iogeth- | 


er before you add the fl-ur; a little nutmeg. 
__Another.—Five eggs, three cups of flour, two | 
of sugar and a litt!e cinnamon. 


a Pound Cake.- Three eggs, nine spoonfulls of 
i/botter, three 6f sugar, and three hanfulls of 


flour. . 

Dough Cake.—Two coffee cups of dough, two | 
of sugar, one and a half of butter, eight eggs, | 
two tea spoons full of pearlash, wine and plums; | 
add very little flour. 

Cream Cake.—Four cups of flour, three of ev- 
gar, one of butter, one of cream, five eggs, one | 
tea spoonful of pearlash ; rub the butter and su- 
gar together, then add the rest. 

Shrewsbury Cake.—One pound of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of sugar, three quarters of 
a pound of butter, four eggs, one nutmeg, one 
glass of brandy. 

Clove Cake.—Three pounds of flour, one of 
butter, one of sngar, three eggs, two spoonfulls 
of cloves—mix it with molasses. 

Cake.--One tea cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, and four of eggs. 

Cogxcs.—One tea cup of butter, one of sugar, 
one egg, and flour. 

To boil Ham.—It should be boiled in a large 
quantity of water, and that for a long time—one 
quarter of an hour for each pound—the rind to 
be taken off when warm. The ham is most pal- 
atahle when cold, and should be sent to the table 
with eggs, horse-radish and mustard. This af- 
fords a cheap repast at any time of day. 

Bread Pudding.—One pound of soft bread or 
biscuit, soaked in one quart of milk, run through 
a seive or cullender; add seven eggs, three 
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quarters ef a pound of sugar, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, one gill of 
rose water, one pound rasins, half a pint of milk; 
bake three quarters of an hour, middling hot 
oven. 

Rice Pudding.—Half pint of rice, six ounces 
of sugar, two quarts of milk, salt, butter, and 
allspice, put cold into a hot oven, bake two and 
a haif bours. 

Indian Pudding.—Three pints of scalded milk, 
seven spoonfulls of fine Indian meal, stir well 
together while hot, let it stand until cooled, add 
four eggs, half pound of butter, spices and sugar 
—bake four hoars. 

2 


METHEGLIN. 
This delightful beverage is made in the fol- 





without any spices. One hundred weight of 
honey will make a barrel of metheglin as strong 
as good wine. I once had a barre! made with 
90 weight of honey, After fermenting an@ fin- 
ing, it was an excellent liquor; some part of 
which I kept bottled several years; it loses the 
honey taste by age, and grows lighter colored ; © 
but on the whole it does not improve by age, 
like some liquors.—Deane’s NV. E. Farmer. 


IRRIGATION. 


The salutary effects ef a constant supply of 
pure water flowing over grass land, fell under 
our observation a few days since. To convey 
boards from a sawmill, to a pond below, a sluice 
of considerable length had been built. This 
was of plank and rested along upon blocks of 
wood, Between the sluice and the stream was 
a strip of land, varying from two to eight rods 
in width, descending to the stream. The sluice 
yas not perfectly tight, and as the water which 
fell from it ran down the declivity, the strip of 
land was constantly moistened by it. Before this 
sluice was placed there the land was barren, as 
is still evinced by the land directly above it. 
Soon after it was cut off from the other part of 
the field it was observed to improve in its ap- 
pearance: And although it has received no ad- 
vaniage from culture, it baving neither been 
plonghed nor dressed for ten years, it has grad- 
ually improved until now it is astonishingly pro- 
ductive. In that place the grass starts earlier, 
and is sooner ripe, than in any other place about. 
It is also much larger than in the best.cultivated 
parts of the same field; the second cutting here 
being equal to the first in other paris. The 
water is taken from the mill-pond, and ils situa- 
tion in the sluice renders any benefit from the 
wash of the land impossible. It falls upon the 
ground as pure as any river «water. The own- 
er has experienced so encouraging a result from 
this accidental experiment that he is now turn- 
ing his attention to this mode of improving his 
land. By a ditch, which has cost but little la- 
bour, he is throwing a constant supply of water 
over the most of ten acres, This is the second 
year of this seneral irrigation; and at a great 
distance, even in this fruitful season, the parts 
which receive the artificial supply of water, 
may be ciearly distinguished from those which 
do not. This subject demands the attention of 


| farmers, and we hope that those who can turn 


a stream of water so as to extend the experi- 
ment, will not forget what we have stated as 
facts. — Penobscot Gazett:. 


BATHING, SWIDIMING, &c. 


At this seacon of the year, there is nothing, 
unless it be guarding against an improper expos- 
ure to the solar rays, that is more conducive to 
bealth than bathing ; nor is there anything more 
pieasant to those who can swim, nor more 
healthy, besides being oftimes a necessary and 
useful! accomplishment, if we may be permitted 
to use the expression, than swimming. The 
Presideat’s laudable example, who is, from what 





lowing manner: Put so much new honey into 
spring water, that when the honey is dissolved, | 
an egg will not sink to the bottom. Boil the; 
liquor for an hour. When cool, barrel it up, |! 
adding.a spoonful of yeast to ferment it. 





ef yeast, nutmeg, cinnamon and currants. 





we have heard perhaps one of the best swim- 
mers in the District, and none more healthy, 
should be generally followed. 

Mr Adams’ son Johr, we are told, is an ex- 


Some | cellent swimmer ; he swam this morning from 
add ginger half un ounce to a barrel, and as the Tyber to the Potomack bridge and back, @- 
much cloves and mace; but | have it very good! bout three-quarters of a mile. 
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Setting aside the healthiness of the exercise | salt water, or even fresh water, poured on the 
there is no feeling which gives so much inward | top slowly, that it may ooze downward, will 
satisfaction as for one human being to be able | bring it on with rapidity. On the other hand, 
to extend a hand to save a fellow mortal when should the process advance with too great vio- 
in danger ; and a young man cannot be said to|lence, which can be known by keeping a stick 
have completed an american education until heis|in the middle, and drawing it out occasionally 
enabled to do every hwnane act.—Wash. city Ga-| for trial, the fermentation must be restrained by 
turning over the dung hill, and mixing anew the 
———— ingredients. This will not only put a stop to 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, |the mischief, but facilitate a second fermenta- 
tion ; and as fresh particles of earth will be bro’t 
oi _|ito contact with the decomposing matter, the 

{whole will be enriched and impregnated withy 
| the fertilizing principles.—These general views 
Composts.—The hot and dry season is the prop-| ate applicable to every species of compost. 


zette. 
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FARMER'S CALENDAR. 


er time for obtaining mud from ponds, and weeds | 
from rivers, ditches, drains &c. These «sub- 


atances should be made into a mass, or compost |is of all materials the most unprofitable in com-/1 
post dungbills. Its superiority in tbe farm yard) f 
| rests on this obvious circumstance, that it isem- 


with a proper quantity of mould ; and if you can’ 
afford a little quick lime so much the better. It 
has been said by some agriculturists that the 
farmer, who understands his own interest, very 
rarely uses dung without making it into a com- 
post with other suitable substances ; and in that 
way he not only manures his land, but, in the 
course of a few years, makes it to become what 
he wishes it to be. Thusif he intends his com- 
post for a soil which is heavy and stiff, he makes 
his compost bed with light and sandy earth, as 
rich as he can procure. If the field, for which 
he intends his compost, is a light loam, he mix- 
ed his compost materials with clay or marl mud, 
&c. which may give solidity to the soil at the 
some time they furnish food to the plants: The 
following rules for ferming composts are from 
the excellent work of John Young, Esq. entitled 
* The Letters of Agricora on the Principles of 
Vegetation.” 

“« The simplest of all composts is a misture of 
barn yard dang, and surface mould taken from 
a field under regular culture. The proportions | 
between the ingredients are dsiermined by no 
regular laws, and consequently great liberty is 
allowable to the operator. 1 have known some 
instances, where two carts of dung were used 
for one of earth ; others where they were blend- 
ed in eqnal quantities ; and it is not unfrequent 
to compound two of earth with one of dong.— 
In fact, such is the uncertainty in the composi- 
tion, that almost every farmer adopts a mode 
peculiar to himself, and with equal success. No 
man need therefore follow implicitly the rules 
which are laid down inthis department of rural 
economy, but may vary and multiply his experi- 
ments, according to the suggestions of fancy and 
the dictates of convenience..- 

*« One cart load of soil to two of stable dung is 
the least proportion which he should ever at- 
tempt to combine, and, perhaps, if the two were 
mixed equally, he would be compensated for his 
labor and expense, 

‘ The whole art of composting, is to arrange 
the materials in alternate layers,—to shake up 
the litter and dung with a hay fork that it may 
lie loosely,—to cover the top and the sides with 
eatth,—and to give it a sloping direction that it 
may cast off excessive moisture. Its height 
should never exceed four feet or four and a hall; 
and its breadth sheuld be such, that a man on 
either side, may be enabled to fling the ingre- 
dients into the centre, without trampling on the 
heap; for compression, in all cases retards the 
putrefactive process, If the mass, after being 
compounded, is long in generating heat, urine, 








tatior ; but in composting, fermentation is court- 
ed as the grand agent in preparing the nutri- 
tious food ; and the whole economy of the plan 
is to give full scope and action to this mighty 
despoiler of vegetable and animal remains. 


roots, or mud dragged from the bottom of bogs 
or ditches, and replete with aquatic plants, are 


** it has been ascertained by a number of exper- 








* Simple earth, althongh excellent for bottom- 
ing and strewing over the pit dug near the barn,} 


4 


ployed to absorb the urine, and repress fermen- 


* A matted sward, thickly entangled with 


preferable on this account, that, besides bring- 
ing earth to the composition, they supply a 
large quantity of vegetable matter. Whenever 
the soil must be carted to the heap, it is better 
to lay out the expense in transporting those en- 
riching materials ; because they wiil not only 
equally absorb and re‘ain the evaporating gases, | 
bat greatly angment the quantum of manure.” 

Sir John Sinclair says that in making composts 


iments, that two bushels of unslacked lime are 
sufficient for each cubic yard of earth of a me- 
dium quality, and as 80 cubic yards of earth are 
sufficient to manure an acre, 160 bushels of un- 
slacked lime is the quantity required. To ob- 
tain this quantity of each, it is the practice of 
some farmers to plough the head-ridges at both 
ends of the field, ten inches deep, and to collect 
one half of this, which can be often spared, with- 
out any loss, as the head ridges are generally 
too high, in consequence of the earth accumula- 
ted in the course of years, from the plough be- 
ing cleared every time it turns. It has been 
calculated, that where a head-ridge is 18 feet 
broad, 72 feet of it in length, ploughed ten inch- 
es deep, will produce 40 cubic yards of earth, 


individual in this country who investigated the 








and consequently the two head-ridges will pro- 


properties of that species of manure, and ex- 
plained them upon scientific principles. The 
result is that one ton of dung will ferment three 


tons of peat, or moss earth. ‘This is a most val- 
wable ‘discovery, and must, if duly attended to, 
greatly enrich many hitherto neglected districts. 
The great advantage of this compost is, that it 


















has ¢ inert vegetable matter to act up- 
, ime is mixed with rich earth, 
et of dissipating the gaseous 
of rendering it propor- 


; iarly well calcolated for 
supersede the offensive, 


he soil, by which a very 
most valuable component 
osphere. They are like- 
‘Moorish lands, augmenting 
' sta) f adding to them a number of val- 
| and enriching Ribstunces. In regard to 
sandy Or clayey soils, composts, principally con- 
sisting of articles different from their general 
nature respectively, will improve their texture 
and convert them into loams. 

3.“ The effects of composts are highly satis- 
factory. In regard to grass lands, experience 
has shown, that they at once improve their qual- 
ity, and check for years, the progress of moss 
or even unprofitable grasses. In thin moorish 
soils, composts properly and repeatedly applied, 
alter the nature of the soil; it becomes more 
fertile, retains its moisture better, and does not 
suffer by the summer’s drought, which would 


otherwise burn up the crops. ‘Lhe effects of § 


the Meadowbank composts are still more extra- 
ordinary ; a farmer in Roxburghshire, having 
raised as good turnips, and as prodactive crops 
of wheat, after fallow, on good soils manured 
with this compost, as from dung. 

“It is acircumstance not to be omitted, that 
lime will operate in compost, upon lands that 
had been exhausted by the over frequent, or too 
abundant application of lime or marl, even when 
it had not succeeded when used by-itself. This 
is a strong recommendation of such mixed ma- 
nure, as land may be thus cultivated to advan- 
tage, that would otherwise remain unprodac- 
tive.” 

The only objection to making composts in this 
country is, that they require too much labour. 
But we doubt whether there are many processes 
in agriculture, in which labour is more profita- 
bly applied. The good effects of composts made 


of materials suitable to the soil for which they | 


duce 80 cubic yards of compost fer the field to | are intended, are not confined, like those of bara 


be manured. 

“Composts are frequently made of varions 
materials, as several sorts of earth, lime, old| 
mortar and plaster, green vegetables, before 
they run to seed, soft chalk, tanners’ bark, saw- 
dust, soap ashes, dung, &c. It is recommended, | 


iyard manure, to two or three of the crops next § 
succeeding their application, but by altering and 3 


amending the texture of the soil, as intimated in 
the beginning of this article, they give a perm- 
anent, increase: value to the land. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, an agricultaral work 


that instead of being laid in regular layers, they | printed in Scotland, vol. x. page 37, gives the 


should be mixed as much as possible, in forming 
the heap. A fermentation is soon excited, and 
the oftener the heap is turned, so much the 
more will fermentation be promoted. 

“A mode of making compost was suggested 
by the late Lord Meadowbank, of which peat is 
the basis. It was’ not unusual in various parts 
of Scotiand, to bed cattle, and even sheep, with 





peat, for the purpose of increasing the quantity 
of manure ; but Lord Meadowbank was the first 


following account of the successful manufacture 
and application of compost : ' 
“ A farmer in Jedburgh possessed a piece of 
wet ground in the corner of a field which he 
wished to improve, 


when the crop was ready for cutting, he em- 
ployed a person to pare the whole, which was 
easily done, as the ground was then dry, Alter 


It had long lain in grass, F 
and produced, every season, a luxariant crop of | 
coarse hay. In the end of the summer of 1814 | 
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aring, he collected the surface together, and 
Scclan previously provided @ quantity of stable 
dung, he mixed them in alternate layers, about 
four or five carts of parings for each of dung. 
He allowed them to remain till the ona 
spring, when he turned the whole, and 1 
that the vegetable substance in the turf was 
mostly decayed, and changed into fine dung ;— 
and the small quantity of earth had mostly dis- 
appeared. He turned it a second time before 
June, and applied it to his turnips and found that 
it added much to their luxuriance.” 

It is a common practice in this country; and 
not uncommon in Great Britain, to prepare com- 
posts in or near the borders of the fields in 
which they are to be used; and the beds are 
made so shallow that they may be stirred and 
turned over from the bottom with the plough, 
and thus a great saving of mapual labour is ef- 
fected. , 


Summer Heat of Northern Latitudes.—Some 
people have expressed surprise, that in the late 
hot weather, the thermometer should have stood 
higher in Boston than in New York. But there 
js nothing remarkable nor indeed uncommon in 
this fact. The summer heat of northern climates 
is often, at times, greater than that of places 
many hondreds of miles farther sonth. Although 
the mean temperature of the temperate zone is 
much less than that of the torrid zone, yet hot- 
ter as well as colder days occur in the former 
than in the latter. Thermometricai observations 
in Europe show that the heat is often much more 
intense, on the same days and hours, in Bergen 
than at Rome,—at Moscow than at Naples. And 
we have no doubt that simultaneous observations 
would prove that the meridian heat of many 
days, during the summer solstice, is several de- 
grees higher in Quebec than in New Orleans, 
and in New England generally than in Georgia. 
Gentlemen from the West Indies have observed 
that they never experienced in any of those 
islands, weather so warm as that which they 
have endured the present summer in Boston.— 
And there is nothing unaccountable,—nothing 
which need puzzle a philosopher in this. The 
days in summer are longer, and the nights short- 
er in proportion in Northern than in Southern 
latitudes; and though the snn’s rays fall less di- 
rectly on the earth in high latitudes than in 
those nearer to the equator, yet they continue 
for so much larger a proportion of the twenty- 
four hours, that their effect is, on the whole, 
greater; the earth and air become warmer, veg- 
€tation more rapid, and the effects of solar heat 
tess tolerable to man and heast. 

There are many other causes, which have 
such influence on temperature that latitude 
alone, by no means, gives an infallible criteron, 
either of the mean or occasional heat of uny 
country. Some of these, as enumerated in Mr 
Kirwan’s treatise entitled * An Estimate of the 
eo ae pg of different latitudes,” are as fol: 

ws: ' 

“1. Elevation diminishes the mean temper- 
If this elevation be s sderate, 
or at the rate of six feet per mile from the near- 


est sea, then for every 200 feet of elevation, al-' ‘per : 
: | from similar articles of importation, 


low + of a degree for the diminution of the mean 
annual temperature. 

“2. Next to elevation, distance from the 
Standard [main] ocean seems to have the most 
considerable effect upon the mean annual tem- 


' 


Several new and elegant Heuses of Public Worship, 
‘are now building in Boston, viz.a Congregational church 
in Purchase street, a Congregational meeting house iu 
Ilanover-street,of stone—another Congregational ineet + 
ing house in Pitts-street—a third in Federal Street, to 
be called the Federal Street Baptist Church—and a 
fourth at the bottom of Summer-street corner of Sea- 
street for the denomination of Free Will Baptists. 


perature. Mr K. attributes the effect of distance 
from the standard ocean, to the uneqnal eapaci- 
ties of land and water for heat; but Mr Dalton 
of Manchester, observes that this alone appears 
inadequate to the effects, and he concludes, after 
some ingenious reasoning, that in the temperate 
zones, the western cuasts of all continents and large 
islands, will have a higher mean temperature than 
the eastern coasts under the same parallel, and will 
particularly have more moderate winters. in course of distribution among the inhabitants. By 

“3. All countries lying to the windward of | the ts it ci eg ogi hee a Saal 
high mountains and extensive forests, are warm- | 132 60. and tha bles ‘ te Oe ‘ne panioaean ey 
sen haan lying to the leeward, in the same | 804 ; leaving in the dismay a Sateen unexpended 


of $51,655 40. 

Countries that lie southward of anysea, are! ‘The expenditures of the current year are estimated 
warmer than those that have the sea sonth ot at $330,000; to be defrayed by a tax of $200,000, 
them, Istands participate most of the tempera- | and the remainder, $130,000, to be derived from rents, 

tare of the sea, and are therefore not subject to | 27d other sources of revenue to the city. 
the extremes of heat and cold lad ti. | It appears from the report that the expenditures on 
SO MUCH aS CONL-| account of the new (Faneuil Hall,) Market amount to 
nents.”” | $890,722 60. To meet this expenditure the commit; 
The “ windward of mountains,” &c. in New- | tee have in cash, notes &c. $732,126 76. This leaves 
England is, generally, the western and north)? balance of $158,599 24 as the actaal cost of the mar- 
western sides; for in the interior. of the coun-| *¢t improvement. But for this balance, the city has 


t h ili baile f | awharf estate for which $100,000 has been offered, 
‘7 e prevailing winds are from the north and| ang the revenue from the stalls, cellars, &c. when 
west. 


These become chilled in passing over, | completed, of a new and elegant Market-house, which 
what are called the “heights of land” for instance, | willprobably exceed the sum of $20,000 annually. 
arog nanny ong eg Connecticut Riv- Effects of the Heat.—The New-York Daily Adver- 
ers; between the atter and North river, and; tiser says—‘‘A respectable gentleman called at the of- 
Lake Champlain Sc. and places on the eastern} fice yesterday, and stated, that on Friday he purchas- 
side of those heights or ridges, are considerably | ed a basket of eggs in market, which were placed in 
warmer than other places of the same latitude hes of his pantries; that during the nee part of _ 
and altitude on the western sides. The same | /!lowing cay, one of the eggs nearest the top, opened, 
‘ ; |and a chicken hopped out, which may be seen at his 
will, we believe, apply to the Alleghany moun- 


City Finances.—The annual report of receipts and 
expenditures, printed by order of the City Council, is 











tains, and all other eminences which stretch 
between, and run parallel with the rivers, which 
find their outlets on the Atlantic coast. Some- 
thing, however, depends on the nature of the 
soil, and its productions. Sandy soils are subject 
to frosts as well as droughts, are colder in win- 
ter and hotter in summer in similar sitva- 
tions, than stiff, loam or clay soils, and pine or 
herslock woods are colder in winter, and warm- 
er in sommer than those of oak, maple beech,&c. 

Sir John Sinclair, says, ee of Agriculture | 
ps. 35, 36 Hartford Ed.) “It may be remarked, | 
that land lying in the same latitude, other cir- 
cumstances being nearly similar, is always more 
valuable in proportion to the comparative 
lowness of its situation. In the higher districts 
the quality even of the herbage is less succulent 
and nourishing, and the re-production slower, 
when in grass; while the grain is less plump, 
runs more to straw, is less perfectly ripened, and 
the harvest is also later. 

“It has been estimated, that sixty yards of 
elevation in the land, are equal to a degree of 
latitude ; or in other words that sixty yards, per- 
pendicularly higher, are in respect of climute 
equal to a degree more north.” High lands are, 
however, tess subject to suffer by drought, than 
low lands, and produce some vegetables, partic- 
niarly potatoes, in greater perfection and abun- 
dance. 





oe OOM 


It is said that such is the increase of the sattinet man 
ufactory in Hudson that about one hundred weavers 
are wanted to carry on the business. This branch of 
manufactures, like that of coarse cottons, bids fair to 
place itself above the reach of foreign competition 





Mr. Charles Lucien Bonaparte has published in! 
Philadelphia, the first volume of his Supplement to Vil- 
son’s American Ornithology, in a style of magnificence 
said to exceed Say’s. 


house, No.148 Fulton-street.” 


A share in the Dismal Swamp land Company, origi- 
nally owned by General Washington and which cost 
$1000, has been sold to Judge Washington at auction 
for $12, t00. 

Mobile has been unusually healthy thus far this 
season, and the month of June was never more healthy 
than the past. 











OR SALE—several fine calves, both male and fe- 
male, from the bull Admiral. 

This noble animal is of the new Improved Dutham 
Short Horned breed,—he was presented to the Agricul- 
tural Society of Massachusetts, at an expense of near 
seven hundred dollars by Sir lsaac Coffin who sent him 
from England for the purpose of improving the breed 
of cattle in his native state. 

Pedigree of bull Admiral from John Wetherell Kirk- 
by Maleroy 28th. May 1423. Is two years old, a beau 
tiful roan, got by North Star—dam by Comet (who 
was sold in London for one thousand guineas) grand- 
dam by Wellington—great granddam by Danby—WNorth 


| Star was by Comet-dam by Barone!/~granddam by 
| Cripple—great granddam by Irishman-—great great 


granddam by Hubback, 

The following is a specimen of the quantity of milk 
given by some cows of this breed belonging to]. Whit- 
aker of Greenholme. 

Yellow Rose at 3 y’rs. old 4 galls. 2qts. twice a day 


i) “ 4 yrs. old A 6s 3 ss “6 “ 
Red Daisy - - Sg ea Ss id 
Magdalena : - 4and upwards‘ “ 
Wildair aes $ . $ 
Western Lady - Bax? 88 . . 
Venus 16 yrs-old 3 * 1° bd ¢ 
Alfrede - a: ere ¢ ‘ 
Adela, first calf . Bee Gs ‘ ‘ 
Yarm - . Fs. OS $ 4 


Moss Rose, at all times a moving mountain of flesh, 
2 gallons, all wine measure. 


Reliance may be placed on the purity of the stock. 
The calves of Admira! have proved very fine, and are 
peculiarly calculated for the stall and dairy, For furs 
ther particulars, inquire of E. HERSEY DERBY. 

Salem, July 25, 1825. 
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MISCELLANIBES. 


EPITAPH ON A PLOUGHMa.. 


Here lies, with years and toil borne down,. - . 
A swain, his labours done. 
With sheaves his monument we'll crown, 
The trophies that he won. 
== 
Gen. Riego.—At the late celebration of inde- 
pendence at Richmond, a gentleman being cal- 
Ted upon for a sentiment, gave the following : 


The immortal memory of Gen. Riego,— 
He fell devoted, but undying ; 
The very gale fe name seemed sighing ; 
The waters murmured of his name, 
The woods are peopled with his fame, 
And the lone pillar, sad and gray, 
Claims kindred with his sacred clay, 
His spirit wraps the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles 0’er the fountain, 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with his fame fpr ever ! 
8 @0«-- 

Romantic Story——There is a cavern in the 
island of Hoonga, one of the Tonga islands, in 
the South Pacific Ocean, which can only be en- 
tered by diving into the sea, and has no other 
light than what is refiected from the bottom of 

. the water. A young chief discovered it acci- 

‘dentally while diving after turtle, and the use 
which he made of his discovery will probably 
be sung in more than one European language, 
so beuutifully is it adapted fer a tale in verse. 

There was a tyrannical governor at Vavaoo, 
against whom one of the chiefs formed a plan 
of insurrection ; it was betrayed, and the chief, 
with all his family and kin, was ordered to be 
destroyed. He had a beautiful daughter be- 
trothed to a chief of high rank, and she was in- 
cluded in the sentence. The youth who had 
found the cavern, and had kept the secret to 
himself, loved this damsel; he told her the dan- 
get in time, and persuaded her to trust herself 
to him. They got into a canoe; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to 
it,—these women swim like mermaids,—she 
dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the 
widest part it is about fifty feet, and its medi- 
um height is guessed at the same, the roof hung 
with stalactites. | 

Herg he brought her the choicest food, the 
finest clothing, mats for her head, and sandal- 
wood oi! to perfume herself; here he visited 
her as often as was consistent with prudence ; 
and here as may be imagined, this Tonga Le- 
ander wooed and won the maid, whom, to make 
the interest complete, he had long loved in se- 
cret; when he had no Lope. Meantime he 
prepared with all his dependants, male and fe- 
male, to emigrate in secret to the Fiji islands. 

The intention was so well concealed, that 
they embarked in safety, and his people askea 
him, at the point of their depapture, if he 
would not take with him a Tonga wife; accor- 
dingly, to their great astonishment, having 
steered close to a rock, he desired them to 
wait while he went into the sea to fetch her, 
jumped overboard, and just as they were be- 
ginning to be seriously alarmed at his long dis- 
appearance, he rose with his mistress from the 
water. This story is not deficient in that which 
all such stories should have to be perfectly de- 
lighttul,—a fortunate conclusion. The party 
remained at the Fijis till the oppressor died, 
and then returned to Vavaoo, where they en- 








7 joyed a long and happy life. This is related as} 


an authentic tradition —Quart. Review. 

.Jerked Beef.—Cap!. Hall in his Journal of 
travels gives the following account of the man- 
ner of preparing jerked beef in South America : 

hree men who had been employed in cut- 
ting up the bullock, now commenced an opera- 
tion, peculiar, 1 believe, to South America, 
namely, the preparation of what is called by us 
jerked beef, a term probably derived from the 
local name charque. The men seated them- 
selves on low stools in the different cells, and 
began cutting each of the detached portions of 
meat into long strips, or ribbands, uniform in 
size from end to end, some of them cut from the 
large pieces being several yards in length and 
about two inches in width. To perform this 
operation neatly, requires considerable expert- 
ness. The piece of meat is held in the left hand 
and at each cut is hitched round so as to offer 
a new place to the knife, and in this way the 
strip of meat seems to-unwind itself, like a broad 
tape from a ball, till at last nothing remains.— 
We tried to perform this ourselves, but contin- 
ually cut the strip across before it had attained 
any length. When the whole has been cut in 
this manner, it is allowed to hang under cover 

for a certain time, during which it acquires a 
black colour, and owing to the heat and dryness 
of the air, speedily loses much of its moisture. 
The strips are afterwards exposed to the sun 
till thoroughly dried, and then being made up 
into great bales, strongly tied round with a net- 
work of thongs, become the jerked beef of com- 
merce. 


Anger.—The passion of anger ruffles the mind 
distorts the countenance, hurries on the circula- 
tion of the blood, and disorders the whole vital 
and animal functions. It often occasions fevers ; 
and other acute diseases, and sometimes even 
sudden death. This passion is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the delicate, and those of weak nerves.— 
1 have known such persons frequently lose their 
lives, by a violent fit of anger; and would ad- 
vise them to guard against the excess of this 
passion, with the utmost care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to pre- 
vent being angry; but we may surely avoid har- 
boring resentment in our heart. Resentment 
preys upon the mind, and occasions the most ob- 
Stinate chronical disorders, which gradually 
waste the constitution. Nothing shows true 
greatness of mind more than to forgive injuries; 
it promotes the peace of society, and greatly 
conduces to our own ease, health, and felicity. 

Such as value health should avoid violent gusts 
of anger, as they would the most deadly poison. 
Neither ought they to indulge resentment, but 
to endeavour at all times to keep their mind 
calm and serene. Nothing tends so much to 
the health of the body, as a constant tranquility 
of mind.—Buchan’s Domestie Medicine. 








Anecdote.—Rose, the private and confidential 
Secretary of Louis XIV. had married his daugh- 
ter to Mr Rottall, President of the Parliament.— 
The husband was constantly complaining to him 
of the temper and disposition of his daughtér.— 
* You are right,” said Rose, * she is an imper- 
tinent jade, and if I hear more complaints of trer 
I will disinherit her.” The husband made no 





more complaints of his wife. 








chyd the word of God, amonge other matters 
spoke of mennes soules, and sayd that the soule 
was so subtyll that a thousande soules might 
ee on the space of the nayle of a mannes 
ynger. 


a thousande soules may daunce on a mannes 


stande ? 
}——_ _—____} 


Comfortable Farm Houses—An experiment 


found in the fields in some parts of the country, 


pose. To a farmer who has them, the expense 
of collecting them is next to nothing, and the 


surface. An artist from England, who has the 


comes nearly as hard and solid as stone, has erec- 
ted a few buildings in this way, and their ap- 


to follow the example, and he is now engaged 


ted. The expense, it is said, does not exceed 
that of an ordinary frame house of similar di- 
mensions, and they have the advantage of being 


durable.— Monroe Rep. 
- 6B On 
DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


Professor Rafinesque, at Washington, has obtaineda 
patent for a new mode of raising stock (funds) for Roads 
Canals, Manufactories, &c. It is called the Divitial 
Invention. 


menced on the 4th of July—and Commissioners are 
laying out the road through and trom Missouri to Mexi- 
co. The Ohio Grad Canal and the Great Road 
were commenced the same day. 


without the Pupils having studied the dead languages. 
Arrangements have been commenced with a view to 


carry mills. 


ty, Pennsylvania, has invented a ‘*Spinning Mule” for 
Cottoh which promises great advantages in the man- 
ufactory of that staple of our Southern States. 


Mr Owen, the founder of the Harmony Community, 


Merry Tales.—A preacher in pulpit which pre- 


Among which audyence there was a | 
mery conceyted fellow of small devocyon that 
answered and sayde thus : Mayster Doctour, if | 


nayle, | praye you then where shall the pyper 


has lately been made in this county in erecting ~ 
buildings with the small round stone which is © 


and it is thought they will answer a valuable pur- § 


land is the better for having them taken from its | 


skill of preparing a kind of cement, which be- | 


parent strength and solidity has induced others | 


in building for those with whom he has contrae- | 


cooler in summer, warmer in winter, and from | 
the nature of the materials, must be much more | 


The National Road from Ohioto Missouri was com- § 


It has been proposed to establish a mew College at © 
Geneva, N, Y. in which degrees were to be conferred © 


making Canals at the falls near Haverhill, Ms. to J 


A young gentleman of Mount Vernon, Chester coun- | 


is gone to England, and will probably bring out a new | 


Colony. 


The last accounts from the Greeks anounce that 
| they have gained a splendid Naval Victory. We hope 
| all the reports in their favour will prove true, and ail 
others unfounded. But the intelligence comes through 
so many media, that the public scarcely know what to 
rely on. 

eatin 


- ECEIVED by the Topaz, and for sale at the Ag- 














of the London Company’s Portable Corn Mills, well 
calculated for the use of the practical farmers, for the 
present dry season. July 29. 





e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 


ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 








‘The FARMER is published every Friday, by Jonny B. 
Rss, at $2.50 per annum, iy advance. 


ricultutal Establistfment, 108 State Street, one | 


PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 7 


stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 7 
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